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THE 'FRINGE' OF WILLIAM JAMES'S PSYCHOLOGY 
THE BASIS OF LOGIC.i 

OINCE our last meeting the' cause of philosophy, not only in 
*^ America but also in the whole civilized world, has lost the 
services of one of its most distinguished champions, and it is 
fitting that on this occasion we do ourselves the honor of paying 
in part our common debt to William James, by dwelling upon 
the significance of one of his contributions to psychology and 
to philosophy. His achievements in his chosen fields of work 
were too varied and too great to make it possible within this 
hour to do justice to them as a whole; and even if there were 
one among us who had the sweep of view, the breadth of sym- 
pathy, the tact of selection, and the gift of expression, that 
might enable him to summarize for us the accomplishments of 
James's genius, such a one would still lack the prescience that in 
a worthy appreciation would now have to take the place of the 
lacking historical perspective. Instead, therefore, of seeking to 
estimate the value of his total work and to predict the place 
that this work will win for him in the ranks of the world's great 
thinkers, I will invite you this evening to join with me in a 
much less ambitious tribute. Let us attempt to make our own 
one of the insights he won, and in doing this let us not confine 
ourselves to what this insight meant for him; rather let us ask 
ourselves what it may mean for us. Let us accord to the great 
pragmatist the highest honor that we can render him, by appro- 
priating one of his thoughts and setting it to work in the solution 
of one of the fundamental problems that confronted him and 
that still confront us. 

The problem to which I refer is the problem of the nature of 
truth, and the insight that I wish to appropriate is the insight 
into the fact which he expressed by saying; " If we then consider 
the cognitive function of different states of mind, we may feel 

'Read as the presidential address at the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Western Philosophical Association, at Minneapolis, December 28, 1910. 
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assured that the difference between those that are mere 'ac- 
quaintance,' and those that are 'knowledges-aJow/' is reducible 
almost entirely to the absence or presence of psychic fringes or 
overtones."! To understand clearly what James meant by 
psychic fringes or overtones it is necessary to recall briefly his 
doctrine of the feelings of relation. " If there be such things as 
feelings at all," said he, "then so surely as relations between 
objects exist in rerum naturd, so surely, and more surely, do 
feelings exist to which these relations are known. There is not 
a conjunction or a preposition, and hardly an adverbial phrase, 
syntactic form, or inflection of voice, in human speech, that does 
not express some shading or other of relation which we at some 
moment actually feel to exist between the larger objects of our 
thought. If we speak objectively, it is the real relations that 
appear revealed ; if we speak subjectively, it is the stream of 
consciousness that matches each of them by an inward coloring 
of its own. In either case the relations are numberless, and no 
existing language is capable of doing justice to all their shades."* 

Now, if we speak objectively, in some cases where a relation 
appears revealed, all the terms of the relation also appear re- 
vealed. In such cases, if we now speak subjectively, the con- 
sciousness of that relational complex may be distinguished, ac- 
cording to James, into successive 'states,' and if the relation in 
question has only two terms, we have first a 'state of conscious- 
ness ' to which the first term of the relation is revealed, then 
following upon that a second 'state' to which the relation is 
manifested, and last of all comes a third 'state' that cognizes 
the other term of the relation. The second and intervening 
'state' he calls a 'transitive state.' This 'state' is but a cross- 
section of one continuous consciousness, which as an undivided 
whole has as its object the relational complex in its totality 
of terms and relation. In such a continuous consciousness of a 
relational complex there are two tones and their interval, but 
that is all : there are no harmonics. 

"So much," said James, "for the transitive states. But there 

1 The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 258-9. 

* Op. cit., I, p. 245. I have romanized some words italicized in the text. 
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are other unnamed states or qualities of states' that are just as 
important and just as cognitive as they, and just as much un- 
recognized by the traditional sensationalist and intellectualist 
philosophies of mind. The first fails to find them at all, the 
second finds their cognitive function, but denies that anything in 
the way of feeling has a share in bringing it about. Examples 
will make clear what these inarticulate psychoses, due to waxing 
and waning excitements of the brain, are like. 

"Suppose three successive persons say to us: 'Wait!' 'Hark!' 
'Look!' Our consciousness is thrown into three quite different 
attitudes of expectancy, although no definite object is before it 
in any one of the three cases. Leaving out different actual 
bodily attitudes, and leaving out the reverberating images of 
the three words, which are of course diverse, probably no one 
will deny the existence of a residual conscious affection, a sense 
of the direction from which an impression is about to come, 
although no positive impression is yet there. Meanwhile we 
have no names for the psychoses in question but the names hark, 
look, and wait. 

"Suppose we try to recall a forgotten name. The state of our 
consciousness is peculiar. There is a gap therein; but no mere 
gap. It is a gap that is intensely active. A sort of wraith of 
the name is in it, beckoning us in a given direction, making 
us at moments tingle with the sense of our closeness, and then 
letting us sink back without the longed-for term. If wrong 
names are proposed to us, this singularly definite gap acts imme- 
diately so as to negate them . They do not fit into its mould . And 
the gap of one word does not feel like the gap of another, all 
empty of content as both might seem necessarily to be when 
described as gaps. . . . There are innumerable consciousnesses 
of emptiness, no one of which taken in itself has a name, but all 
different from each other. The ordinary way is to assume that 
they are all emptinesses of consciousness, and so the same state. 
But the feeling of an absence is toto ccelo other than the absence 
of a feeling. It is an intense feeling. The rhythm of a lost 
word may be there without a sound to clothe it ; or the evanescent 
sense of something which is the initial vowel or consonant may 
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mock us fitfully, without growing more distinct. Every one 
must know the tantalizing effect of the blank rhythm of some 
forgotten verse, restlessly dancing in one's mind, striving to be 
filled out with words." 

"The truth is that large tracts of human speech are nothing 
but signs of direction in thought, of which direction we neverthe- 
less have an acutely discriminative sense, though no definite 
sensorial image plays any part in it whatsoever." 

"What must be admitted is that the definite images of tra- 
ditional psychology form but the very smallest part of our 
minds as they actually live. The traditional psychology talks 
like one who should say a river consists of nothing but pailsful, 
spoonsful, quartpotsful, barrelsful, and other moulded forms of 
water. Even were the pails and the pots all actually standing 
in the stream, still between them the free water would continue 
to flow. It is just this free water of consciousness that psycholo- 
gists resolutely overlook. Every definite image in the mind is 
steeped and dyed in the free water that flows round it. With it 
goes the sense of its relations, near and remote, the dying echo 
of whence it came to us, the dawning sense of whither it is to 
lead. The significance, the value, of the image is all in this 
halo or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it, — or rather that 
is fused into one with it and has become bone of its bone and 
flesh of its flesh. . . ."i 

Now, to speak objectively, the difference that distinguishes the 
fringe from other felt relations is that it is a relation which does 
not terminate in an experienced object and thus give a complete 
relational complex within experience. The fringe terminates in 
a gap which defines the nature of the missing term in the sense 
that whatever definite term may rise in consciousness in our 
effort to fill the gap is immediately felt as either being or not 
being the appropriate complement of the incomplete relation. 
So long as the appropriate object does not appear in conscious- 
ness, the relational complex is felt to be defective. When any 
object appears in consciousness and does not fit the gap, that 
object itself "swims in a felt fringe of relations of which the 

^Op. cit., I, pp. 249-255, with the omission of many illustrations and comments. 
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aforesaid gap is the term,"^ and we may say, changing this figure 
of speech, that the two incomplete relational complexes thus 
present do not weld into one complete whole. The fringe is 
thus for James not only, subjectively, the cross-section of con- 
sciousness which cognizes the relation in which some object 
experienced stands to some object not experienced at the time: 
it is also, objectively, the cognized relation, which is thus, so far 
as the experience of that time goes, without its full complement 
of terms; "the fringe, as I use the word," said he, "is part of the 
object cognized, — substantive qualities and things appearing to the 
mind in a fringe of relations."'^ 

So far, however, the fringes that have been mentioned are 
fringes that point toward the future, and their "function is to 
lead from one set of images to another. As they pass, we 
feel both the waxing and the waning images in a way altogether 
peculiar and a way quite different from the way of their full 

^Op. cit., I, p. 2S9. 

^Op. cit., I, p. 258, second footnote. The reader of the Psychology should 
always bear in mind that James used the term fringe indififerently of such experien- 
tially incomplete relations, and of the 'states of consciousness' which cognize such 
relations. The context must decide which of these two things he had in mind in 
any particular sentence. To be perfectly fair with my hearers, it is necessary to 
say here that I do not remember any passage in the larger Psychology in which 
James committed himself to any official definition of the fringe which explicitly 
stated that the gap in which the fringe terminates is void of content. He says 
negatively that there is no definite object therein, and positively that in the fringe 
the mind is "aware of relations and objects but dimly perceived" (ibid., italics mine). 
The use he makes, however, of the fringe, in ways that will appear presently, 
leads me to believe that he recognized 'gaps' with no felt objects therein. It may 
be significant that in his later and briefer Psychology his definition of fringe omits 
any reference to 'objects dimly perceived.' "Let us call," said he, "the conscious- 
ness of this halo of relations around the image by the name of 'psychic overtone' or 
'fringe' " (p. 166). But I do not care to press this point. I find as a matter of 
fact that in my experience there are fringes without objects dimly perceived; and 
this discovery I owe to James; and I take it for granted that he found the same 
thing from the fact that in other parts of his larger work he refers to fringes in 
such a way as to imply that there is no object at all in the gap in many cases. 
In my definition above, I have therefore narrowed the term to apply only to such 
cases, inasmuch as James already had the terms ' transitive state ' and ' felt relation ' 
to apply to cases where the object is perceived but in a way different from the way 
of full presence. James himself intended to distinguish fringes from 'transitive 
states' in general, as is evident from the way in which he began his treatment of 
fringes, especially in his briefer work. "There are other unnamed modifications 
of consciousness just as important as the transitive states " (p. 163). 
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presence."^ But there are many other kinds of fringes mentioned 
in the Psychology specifically as fringes, or spoken of in such a 
way as to leave no doubt that James regarded them as fringes. 
' ' The date of a thing is a mere relation of before or after the present 
thing or some past or future thing. "^ What is this date but a 
fringe of pastness or futurity attaching to some present content, 
whether image or word? "So in space we think of England as 
simply to the eastward, of Charleston as lying south. "^ What is 
this but to have the words or images in question fringed with 
spatial direction? Both abstract ideas and universals are 
explained as consisting of words or images fringed with pointing 
relations. "The 'fringe,' which lets us believe in the one, lets us 
believe in the other too."' "When I use the word man in two 
different sentences, I may have both times exactly the same sound 
upon my lips and the same picture in my mental eye, but I may 
mean, and at the very moment of uttering the word and imagining 
the picture, know that I mean, two entirely different things. . . . 
This added consciousness is an absolutely positive sort of feeling, 
transforming what would otherwise be mere noise or vision into 
something understood; and determining the sequel of my think- 
ing, the later words and images, in a perfectly definite way."* 
I could multiply quotations, but I think that enough have 
been accumulated to show how central a position the doctrine 
of the fringe occupies in the great Psychology. The last passage 
cited is especially appropriate to pause upon, as it brings out 
the point which I wish to emphasize this evening. The word 
man may mean on occasion Smith or Jones or Napoleon Bona- 
parte or all of them and all other men besides, but what the 
word with its specific meaning does in any sentence is to lead to 
later words. The fringe which makes the word mean Napoleon 
points to Napoleon, but the word does not lead to Napoleon — 
it leads to other significant words. The thing to which that 
fringe points — the Napoleon of history — does not appear in pres- 
ent experience, and yet we know just what the pointing is to; 

•0^. cit., I, p. 253. ^Op. at., I, p. 631. 

^Op. cit., I, p. 473. The dozen pages beginning with page 468 should be read 
in this connection. * Op. cit., 1, p. 472. 
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we understand the word's meaning. The word with the fringe 
so 'fused with it as to become bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh' is the idea of Napoleon; this idea means Napoleon; but 
the Napoleon meant, though the object of the idea, is not present 
in the experience in which the idea is present. 

Now it is true that this word man, when used at the beginning 
of a sentence, has another meaning. It means the other words 
which are to follow, and "as the words that replace it arrive, 
it welcomes them successively and calls them right if they agree 
with it, it rejects them and calls them wrong if they do not."^ 
But this is to say that the word in this case has two fringes, one 
pointing backward toward the long-dead Corsican, and the other 
pointing forward toward the intended continuation and com- 
pletion of the sentence. Of the latter fringe James says: "One 
may admit that a good third of our psychic life consists in these 
rapid premonitory perspective views of schemes of thought not 
yet articulate."^ Now if any one needs to be convinced that, 
in saying "That man was banished to St. Helena," the word 
"man" meant something more than the words that are to follow, 
or even the images that may accompany the words, let him 
compare his experience when he repeats this sentence meaningly, 
with his experience when he begins to say "All mimsy." In the 
latter case, "All mimsy "means "were the borogroves, and the 
mome raths outgrabe," and as these latter words come on, "All 
mimsy" welcomes them successively and calls them right. 
They fulfil the meaning which "All mimsy" had, and when 
"outgrabe" brings up the triumphant conclusion, we thrill 
— more or less — ^with the satisfaction which comes of achieve- 
ment. Everything we meant at the beginning of the sentence 
is all there, nothing is lacking, the pulse of thought has 
accomplished its full beat, and this important organ may enjoy 
its well-earned right to pause before taking up another 

•0^. cit., I, p. 253. Here the word 'fringe' so far as it relates to words already 
in the fore-end of the specious present conforms to James's formal deiinitions of 
the term, and not to mine. So far as it relates to words that are not already appear- 
ing in the specious present, it conforms to my definition and not to his. After 
this paragraph, I shall use the term only in accordance with my definition. 

'Ibid. 
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diastole. Think what would have happened, though, if im- 
pertinent 'brillig' had turned up at the finish to spoil it all! 
Now my reason for emphasizing the difference between meaning 
to talk nonsense and meaning to say something that has a 
meaning ulterior to the meaning to say it, is that I am interested 
in pointing out that in James's Psychology there is full recognition 
of ideas which do not lead up to all they mean. In such ideas 
there are, as constituent elements, fringes that point to what 
they cannot help us to experience. James did not commit the 
fatal blunder of asserting that ideas mean only what is to follow 
as our thought moves on. In other words, James's doctrine of 
the fringe lays a foundation whose ample dimensions afford room 
for the construction of a logic that, while including the pragmatic 
logic as a part of its structure, is spacious enough to house many 
a truth which the tender mercies of some pragmatisms would 
leave to perish in the outer cold and darkness. 

In my judgment this doctrine of the fringe, so convincingly 
worked out by James, is his most brilliant and substantial con- 
tribution to logic, and I cannot but feel that when later he came 
to develop the logic involved in his Psychology he failed to realize 
the full logical significance of his own previous psychological 
achievement. As a psychologist he has supplied us with the 
materials for a comprehensive logical edifice; as a logician he has 
used only a portion of this material. He was a leader who not 
only succeeded in bringing his followers in sight of the promised 
land ; he also led them into possession. But the settlements he 
established need to be extended till the Amorites and the Jebusites 
be altogether driven out of the land. 

But before we proceed to take a glimpse at the whole logic 
which his psychology makes possible, it will be necessary to define 
some terms that we shall have to use in describing what we shall 
find. In giving these definitions I do not wish to be understood 
as implying that the words to be defined should not be used in 
other senses. I merely purpose to state the meanings in which 
I shall use them, and I shall ask that what I shall later say be 
interpreted in the light of these definitions. First, let me define 
idea as an experienced complex which is constituted by an ex- 
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perienced content and an experienced fringe attaching thereto. 
The content may be what the current psychology would call 
sensational or it may be imaginal ; it may be a word or some other 
thing; in short it may be anything whatever that may be present 
in any experience, with the exception of the fringe attaching to 
it. Such a content, as distinguished from the fringe, I call the 
nucleus of the idea; the idea is composed of the content plus 
the fringe. The fringe which attaches to such a content I call 
the meaning or significance^ of the idea. This fringe may be an 
experienced relation of any sort whatever, provided only the 
relation be not experienced as terminating in some then experi- 
enced content other than the nucleus of the idea — ^it must termi- 
nate in a definitely discriminated 'gap.' This fringe may itself 
be complex in that there may be several different relations ex- 
perienced together as pointing, each in its own way, to the same 
gap, to the same missing term or object. To take an instance, 
in memory I may have an ' image ' — which is the nucleus of the 
idea — fringed with pastness, with familiarity, with similarity, 
with westwardness, all the flags convergingly floating toward 
something which they conjointly mean to indicate. In non- 
technical language I should say in such a case that I remember 
having seen Professor James in California some years ago and 
I know now just how he looked then. It will thus be seen that 
I restrict the word 'meaning' to what Professor Royce calls the 
internal meaning of an idea. By the object of an idea I mean 
the missing something to which the meaning points. Because 
the word idea has been defined as a relational complex which, 
so far as it is in experience, is in default of one of the terms which 
would make it a complete relational complex, the object of the 
idea, as object has just been defined, corresponds to the idea in 
the sense that the idea and the object, if the object is existent 
outside of the experience in which the idea exists, together make 
the complex complete. If, on the contrary, the object does not 
exist outside of that experience, the object, though non-existent, 

1 Ideas are not the only things that have meaning. Words and other symbols 
have meaning when used or understood in the same experience in which the things 
they mean are present. This meaning is a relation of representativeness, which 
cannot be discussed here. 
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is still defined by the idea as that which is missing from experience 
and whose absence prevents the complex from being complete. 
The question of the existence or non-existence of the object is 
one we shall have to take up later. But whether the object 
exist or not, its character, as the character of something missing, 
is determined by what is experienced as lacking it, namely, by 
the idea as an experiencedly incomplete relational complex. If 
the nucleus of the idea be fringed, for instance, with an incomplete 
relation of resemblance, then the object of the idea is defined 
by the idea as something like the nucleus in respect of the 
quality which is fringed with resemblance. If, on the contrary, 
the nucleus of the idea be a word which is not experienced as 
onomatopoetic, but yet as meaning sometlxing, the object of the 
idea is not defined as resembling the nucleus but as that some- 
thing which the word is experienced as meaning. This is of 
course vague so far as statement goes; but James's doctrine of 
the fringe is a deliberate "re-instatement of the vague to its 
proper place in our mental life,"^ and the question is not whether 
this definition of the character of the object is vague, but whether 
there are not ideas of objects that are vague for purposes of 
verbal definition otherwise than by giving the name of the 
object meant, and yet which, for the experience which has the 
ideas, identify the character of what is meant. James's reply 
to the objection that he cannot designate the difference between 
what I have defined as ideas, cannot be bettered: "Designate, 
truly enough. We can only designate the difference by borrow- 
ing the names of objects not yet in the mind. Which is to say 
that our psychological vocabulary is wholly inadequate to name 
the differences that exist, even such strong differences as these. 
But namelessness is compatible with existence'."^ The vague- 
ness is vagueness to the ear of the listener who should demand 
that he be enabled to find out what is meant by attending ex- 
clusively to the sounds heard rather than by trying the experiment 
of thinking what is meant. By the objective reference of an idea I 
mean that the idea is experienced as an incomplete relational com- 
plex, and as assuming the existence of an object which completes 

^Op. cU., I, p. 2S4. ^Op. cil., I, p. 2SI. 
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the complex.^ As this object does not exist in the experience in 
which the idea exists — does not exist in that experience at the time 
at which the idea exists — the assumption of the existence of the 
object is the assumption of the existence of the object outside 
of that experience. This assumption of the existence of its 
object beyond the limits of the experience within which the 
idea exists is the objective reference of the idea. As James put 
it in his last work: "Objective reference is an incident of the 
fact that so much of our experience comes as an insufficient. "^ 
It is to be observed that every one of these definitions with one 
exception is a definition of something that is experienced at the 
time any idea is experienced, — that is, provided James's doctrine 
of the fringe be true. The object is not experienced: it is 
assumed. It is not, however, the logician who, in reflecting upon 
the idea, makes this assumption; it is the idea itself that 
makes it. The idea may be logically very naughty in making 
this assumption, but this is the idea's fault; the logician is par- 
ticeps criminis only so far as he may be willing to be regarded 
as an accessory after the fact. 

We should now be ready to take up the problem of the meaning 
of truth, but inasmuch as what I shall say will perhaps be com- 
pared with what some of the pragmatists say, and as the question 
may arise how my account differs from that of these pragmatists, 
I think that it is desirable to make one quotation from the lead- 
ing pragmatistof to-day, in order to show how radically the logic 
I am trying to indicate differs from that which he has worked 
out. The difference is at bottom not one of theory but one of 
fact, although it develops into one of theory. If there be ideas 
such as are described above, then what is said in the following 
quotation is not true, provided, of course, that I understand 
what is said. If I do misunderstand it, I shall have to crave 
Professor Dewey's pardon for repeating an oiTense to which I 
seem to be as prone as sparks are to fly upward. The passage 
to be quoted refers to a certain "situation in which a smell is 
experienced to mean a certain fulfilment through an operation." 

'Whether we may not have ideas which do not make this assumption is a 
question we need not discuss here. All naive ideas, at least, do make it. 
' The Meaning of Truth, p. 117. 
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The smell has, as I understand it, already been identified as the 
smell of a rose, and the fulfilment which this smell means is 
the handling and enjoying of the rose, a consummation still to 
be attained. For our purposes the operation may be left out 
of account, although of course for Professor Dewey's purposes 
it is essential. Before the consummation, the smell is called 
'the thing meaning'; the handling and enjoyment of the rose 
is 'the thing meant.' Now for the quotation. " Both the thing 
meaning and the thing meant are elements in the same situation. 
Both are present, but both are not present in the same way. In 
fact, one is present as-woZ-present-in-the-same-way-in-which-the 
other-is. It is present as something to be rendered present in 
the same way through the intervention of an operation. We 
must not balk at a purely verbal difficulty. It suggests a verbal 
inconsistency to speak of a thing present-as-absent. But all 
ideal contents, all aims (that is things aimed at) are present in 
just such fashion. Things can be presented as absent, just as 
they can be presented as hard or soft, black or white, six inches 
or fifty rods away from the body. The assumption that an 
ideal content must be either totally absent, or else present in 
just the same fashion as it will be when it is realised, is not only 
dogmatic, but self-contradictory. The only way in which an 
ideal content can be experienced at all is to be presented as 
not-present-in-the-same-way in which something else is present, 
the latter kind of presence affording the standard or type of 
satisfactory presence. When present in the same way it ceases 
to be an ideal content. Not a contrast of bare existence over 
against non-existence, or of present consciousness over against 
reality out of present consciousness, but of a satisfactory with 
an unsatisfactory mode of presence makes the difference between 
the ' really ' and the ' ideally ' present. In terms of our illustra- 
tion, handling and enjoying the rose is presented, but it is not 
present in the same way that the smell is present. It is presented 
as going to be there in the same way, through an operation which 
the smell stands sponsor for. The situation is inherently an 
uneasy one — one in which everything hangs upon the performance 
of the operation indicated; the adequacy of movement as a 
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connecting link, or real adjustment of the thing meaning and the 
thing meant."^ 

Of course we must not balk at purely verbal difficulties; after 
what I have said above, I, least of all, could afford to do this. 
The best-chosen words are at times very clumsy implements. 
What I do balk at is the statement that "all ideal contents, all 
aims (that is things aimed at) are present in just such fashion" 
that they "are present as-not-present" in the satisfactory way 
in which the thing meaning is present. This passage seems to 
be a most unambiguous allegation of fact. The alleged fact is 
that the object of any and every idea is always present in the 
experience in which the idea is present, and is always present 
at the time the idea is present, if the idea is experienced as an 
idea. It is not indeed present in a satisfactory way ; it is however 
present, though the fashion of its presence be unsatisfactory. 
Now what I maintain is that 'things meaning' are often present 
when the ' things meant ' are not present in any fashion in the 
experience in which the 'things meaning' are present and at the 
time at which the latter are present; and that in spite of the 
absence of the 'things meant' the 'things meaning' are present 
as 'things meaning.' In short, I contend for things meant 
which are realities "out of present consciousness." The question 
at issue, then, between Professor Dewey and me, is not how 
'things meant' can be experienced: if we were to agree that they 
must be experienced when we experience things meaning them, 
then this question might come up. The question at issue is the 
prior question, whether things meant are always experienced 
when the things meaning them are experienced as meaning them. 
To this question, if I understand Professor Dewey aright, he 
answered "Yes." With the same reservation, I find that Pro- 
fessor James answered "No." It is not, however, a matter to 
be settled by appeal to authority; each one must decide for 
himself whether he ever means things which he does not, at the 
time of meaning them, experience in any fashion whatsoever. 
I find that I do, and not rarely; in fact if all my ideas which 

•"The Experimental Theory of Knowledge," in Mind, N. S., Vol. XV (1906), 
pp. 300-1. 
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mean what I do not experience when I have these ideas were 
to be cut out of my experience, anybody would be welcome to 
what should be left of my thinking experience; I should not know 
how to set about piecing together the fragments that remained. 
Any logic that ignores such ideas as would be cut out may be a logic 
adequate to some other sort of thinking experience than mine, 
but it would not be adequate to mine, as I find it constituted. 
If my experience in this respect be peculiar, then of course my 
logic is idiosyncratic; and others would be justified from their 
point of view in calling it wrong. If, however, my experience is 
in any fashion typical, then my logic will perhaps apply to such 
as happen to belong to the same class of thinking beings as 
myself. I have some hopes that the latter supposition is true; 
for this logic is not anything brand-new. It looks like the kind 
of logic people have been using all along; and the reason why I 
present it here is that 'in certain influential quarters' it has been 
repeatedly asserted that people do not think in this way. Abso- 
lutism and pragmatism agree that the old-fashioned logic cannot 
stand — absolutism, because finite thinking must be guaranteed 
by infinite intuition; and pragmatism, because finite experience 
taken in the long run is sufficient unto itself. As against absolu- 
tism and pragmatism, the realistic logic finds that, on the one 
hand, infinite intuition is of no service to a finite experience which 
does not share such intuition, and, on the other hand, that finite 
experience, considered apart from a real world in large measure 
lying outside of such finite experiences as our finite experiences 
know about, is finite experience taken out of the setting which 
our thinking finite experience assumes for itself. Let us now look 
at this assumption. 

We have seen that a naive idea assumes the existence of its 
object, although that object is not existent in the experience in 
which the idea exists, not existent, namely, at the time at which 
the idea exists.^ Now what is meant by the statement that 

'To avoid constant repetition of clumsy circumlocutions, I shall hereafter 
in this paper use the terms ' intra-experiential ' and 'extra-experiential' always with 
reference of some particular experience (yours or mine) at some particular moment, 
the moment being the specious present of the experience in question at the time in 
question; the time referred to will be determined by the context. What at this 
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every idea assumes the existence of its object? I do not under- 
take to decide how the term existence should be used by others. 
I use it here in the sense of temporal relatedness and spatial 
relatedness, either one or both as the case may be. The existence 
of an intra-experiential thing is its intra-experiential temporal 
relatedness or spatial relatedness, or both relatednesses, to some 
other intra-experiential thing, — not relatedness at large to nothing 
specific, but temporal or spatial relatedness to some definite 
thing. To exist means in the first instance to form a part of the 
temporal or spatial continuum, or temporal and spatial continua, 
experienced by any one at any particular time. Now an idea, in 
assuming the extra-experiential existence of its object, assumes an 
extra-experiential extension of either intra-experiential time or 
intra-experiential space or of both; and the assumed extra-ex- 
periential existence of the object is its assumedly having a 
position in this assumed extra-experiential time or space or in 
both. Its assumed position therein gives it an assumed temporal 
and spatial relation to the nucleus of the idea, and this assumed 
relation is the assumed existence of the object. Thus, if I have 
an idea of an object as going to exist, the assumption that it is 
going to exist is the assumption that is it going to have a place 
in the assumed prolongation of intra-experiential time. Time 
and space thus form the framework of things as existent, and 
the center of this framework for any particular experience is found 
in intra-experiential space and time. 

Now if we call the total complex consisting of the various 
things present at any time in any particular experience an intra- 
experiential world, every intra-experiential world that includes 
an idea as a factor in it, assumes, in virtue of that idea, a world 
larger than itself, larger by the fact that the object of the idea 
exists in that larger world, whereas it does not exist in the intra- 
experiential world. Of this larger world the intra-experiential 

particular time so determined is in tlie particular group or togetherness of things 
that form my present experience is intra-experiential in respect of my experience 
at this time. Everything else is extra-experiential in respect of my experience at 
this time. Where ideas are in question, the terms will be employed with reference 
to the particular experience in which the idea is a factor and to that experience at 
the time when the idea is a factor of that experience. 
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world is a part, because the idea, in assuming the existence of 
the object, assumes that it exists in an extra-experiential extension 
of the time or space which is in the intra-experiential world . Now 
as the intra-experiential world of one moment gives way to that 
of the next, there is a transition of such sort that certain things 
of the former world continue into the succeeding world, although 
certain other things have dropped out. There is no break or 
interruption; and where there is a temporal gap, the identity of 
content, experienced as identical and as 'warm and intimate,' 
constitutes a very definite continuity. Let us call this continuous 
series of intra-experiential worlds an experience-continuum. Any 
such continuum, in virtue of the ideas that exist in it from time to 
time, assumes itself to be part of a larger universe in which there 
assumedly exist the various objects of these ideas, each object 
situated temporally or spatially with more or less definiteness 
according to the greater or less definiteness of the ideas that 
assume them. The continuity of the experience-continuum is 
the basis of the continuity of those parts of this universe which 
are not in the experience-continuum. Because of this latter con- 
tinuity this universe is called a universe. Let us identify such 
a universe by calling it the universe of a naive experience, — of naive 
experience, because so far as this universe has been described in 
terms of ideas and their objects, these ideas assume these objects 
naively. The naivete, however, is not experienced as such. It is 
we who have attained to the conception of another kind of uni- 
verse, to be described presently, who judge these ideas to be naive. 
When we call this universe one of experience, we do not mean to 
imply that every part of it is ever present in the experience- 
continuum. The ' of ' is an ' of ' of continuity and not of inclusion. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the experience- 
continuum is an integral part of this universe. Part of this 
universe is included and part is not included in the experience- 
continuum. 

Let us now see how there arises in this universe of a naive 
experience a criticism of itself. Because some of the ideas in an 
experience-continuum refer to objects that are assumed to be going 
to exist in a prolongation futureward of the time in experience, 
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they point in the direction in which the continuum is itself 
advancing. Thus it comes about that what was previously an 
assumed extra-experiential extension of intra-experiential time 
later becomes intra-experiential, and when ultimately that posi- 
tion in this formerly assumed time is experientially reached, in 
which the object of the former idea was assumed to exist, it 
sometimes happens that the object is not found where it had 
been assumed that it would be. The experienced non-conformity 
between what the former idea assumed and the present experience 
contains is what, in this case, is meant by the experience of 
falsity. Such an experience of falsity is itself an ideal experience 
or at least it usually is, in that the former idea is now past and 
gone, and what is present is fringed with the relation of non- 
confoimity to that past idea; that. is, what is now experienced 
is an idea, its nucleus fringed with non-correspondence, pointing 
to the past idea. 

Until falsity has been experienced, there is no experience of 
truth as truth} It may be that before falsity has been experienced, 
objects of ideas pointing futureward had been thereafter ex- 
perienced, but as the ideas in question have been naive, the later 
intra-experiential presence of their objects does not confirm such 
ideas: such ideas, being naive and confident of the existence of 
their objects, did not need confirmation. What was expected 
happens, but so far, remember, only the expected happens — ^when 
it happens it is taken as a matter of course. There may have 
been dissatisfaction before it happened ; that is, there may have 
been desire that what was assumed to be going to happen should 
hurry up and come on. But the uneasiness of the desire is not, 
under the conditions assumed, due to the doubtfulness but to the 
absence of the object. All of us even now probably still have 
many expectations which are not experienced as doubtful. With- 
out questioning that the event longed-for will occur, we yet 
'cannot wait' till it comes. When at last it does occur, it may 
not be experienced as confirming our former expectations but as 
satisfying our former longing. Now, in view of the fact that we 

» The insistence on this truth seems to me to be the most valuable of Mr. 
SchUIer's contributions to the theory of truth. 
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who are sophisticated about the uncertainties of life still have 
such experiences, I think that we are justified in distinguishing 
between the satisfaction of a desire and the confirmation of an 
idea. An idea is not experienced as confirmed until the idea can 
be regarded as liable to be falsified ; and an idea is not so regarded 
until some ideas have been actually falsified; that is, till there 
has been an experience of falsity. The experience of an object 
as confirming an idea is what I shall call an experience of verifica- 
tion. It is to be observed that the experience of verification is, 
at least generally, an ideal experience in the same way in which 
the experience of falsification is an ideal experience. That is to 
say, the object experienced as verifying an idea is experienced 
as fringed with a relation of correspondence pointing back to 
a previous expectation; it is fringed with a relation of identity 
with what the idea meant, and the object-as-thus-fringed is further 
fringed with a relation of contrast to previous experiences of 
falsity. The object thus fringed and re-fringed is an idea, the 
idea that the former idea has been verified. The nucleus of the 
present idea may also be experienced as satisfying; but this 
happens only if we formerly desired to experience verification, or 
if the object proves to be for some reason pleasing. Satisfaction 
is neither verification nor a test of verification. It is either 
pleasure in the attainment of a desired verification or, independ- 
ently of verification, pleasure in an object which happens also to 
verify. 

When there is an experience of verification such as above de- 
scribed, the idea verified is thought of as having been true. That 
is, the object which is experienced as verifying, points hack to 
the previous idea, in the way indicated a moment ago. Such an 
idea may, when it was experienced, not have been experienced as 
true, but it is now looked back upon as having been true, because 
the object it assumed to be going to exist is now, at the time 
designated by the idea, existent, and in this respect different 
from the objects of false ideas. Surely there should be no more 
difficulty in saying that an idea was true although its object did 
not exist when the idea did, than in saying that the idea is now 
true when it no longer exists. Those who maintain that an 
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Idea cannot become true till its object exists will please tell us 
whether now in the year 1910 this year 1910 is before the year 
191 1, or whether it will not be so uniil the year 191 1 has arrived 
and the year 1910 has passed. Or perhaps we should say that 
in the year 191 1 the year 1910 becomes before 191 1 ! The fact is 
that where the date of the object and the date of the idea of 
that object are different, the particular relation that constitutes 
the truth of the idea transcends the date of either term of the 
relation, and the question as to the time of this relation cannot 
be answered without taking into account both the dates involved. 
But if the adjective true is to be applied to the idea as one of the 
terms of this relation, the tense of the copula which applies it 
naturally conforms to the date of the terin to which it is applied. 
A father, speaking of his son's resemblance to the grandfather 
who died before the son was born, would naturally say, "You 
are like your grandfather" or "Your grandfather was like you." 
If the value of pragmatism were limited to the discovery that 
the grandfather was not like the grandson, but becomes like him 
after his own decease, it would have to be set down as a perverse 
bit of philological pedantry rather than a profound logic. My 
poor excuse for having dwelt so long upon this matter of grammar 
is that others with whom we all must reckon have dwelt upon it 
longer. But let us pass to something more important. 

We have followed the development of an experience-continuum 
up to the point where some ideas have come to be regarded as 
true and others as false. It is now necessary to observe and 
emphasize the fact that even in the case of an idea subsequently 
proved false the very proving of it false is made possible by the 
fact that the former assumption of an extra-experiential prolonga- 
tion of intra-experiential time has been realized. The assumption 
the idea made that intra-experiential time is only a part of a 
larger time-continuum is thus experienced as realized, even though 
the assumption the idea made, that at a later date in this time- 
continuum the idea's object would have its place, is falsified. 
The same is of course true of space. The error of the idea that 
there is a house around the corner cannot be experientially 
detected unless the space around the corner, in which space the 
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idea assumed that its object exists, actually is. In other words, 
what I have called the framework of existent things survives the 
epoch which ushers in the experience of truth and falsity. The 
convicted falsity of an idea is not a total falsity; the assumption 
the idea made that there is a larger universe of which the then 
intra-experiential world is a part is subsequently verified in the 
very falsification of the idea's assumption that this universe 
contains the object of the idea in the place designated by the 
idea. Let us call this larger universe, the assumption of whose 
existence is verified in the falsification of any and every idea 
proved false, the real universe of experience. This universe differs 
from the universe of a nai've experience not in its general spatial 
and temporal structure^ but in the objects it contains. What 
exists in this real universe of experience determines the truth 
or falsity of any idea. If, now, at a later period in the his- 
tory of any experience-continuum, there be raised the question 
as to the truth or falsity of any idea then existent, this doubt, if 
motived by what has been ascertained in previous experiences of 
truth and falsity, is not a doubt as to whether there is a real uni- 
verse of experience, but as to whether such a universe contains 
the object of the idea at issue in the way in which the idea 
assumes that it does. In other words, the question of the truth 
of a present idea is not a question as to the correspondence be- 
tween the idea and its object — ^by the terms of our definition 
every idea corresponds to its object — but it is a question as to 
the existence of its object in the real universe of experience. If 
now we call real anything which exists in this real universe of 
experience, we may say that an idea is true if its object is real; 
it is false if its object is unreal \^ it is partly true and partly false 
if its object is partly real and partly unreal. False ideas have 

' I say general structure, because it is necessary here to reserve judgment as to 
the relation between 'perceptual' and 'conceptual' space, and between the 'ap- 
parent' and the 'real' length of any interval of time. 

2 The various 'is's' have different time- values to be determined by the dates 
of the respective subjects of which the predication is made. There are difficulties in 
this view of truth which I cannot here attempt to clear up ; e. g., the nature of 
the truth of the proposition that centaurs are half horse and half man. My account 
of truth in this paper deals with the truth of ideas that assume the existence of 
their objects. 
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non-existent objects, as wise old Thomas Reid said in effect long 
ago. That is to say, the objects which are missing from the 
experience in which these ideas exist, and whose absence makes 
ideas out of what is experienced, are also lacking from the real 
universe. True ideas, on the contrary, have existent objects. 
The truth of an idea is its correspondence with reality — not 
with reality at large, if anybody ever thought that it was that, 
but with that specific reality which is situated in that part of the 
frame-work of existence identified by the specific pointing of the 
specific fringe which is a factor of the specific idea in question. 
The real universe of experience, like the universe of naive 
experience, contains everything that has existence in the experi- 
ence-continuum; but, unlike the latter universe, it does not 
contain everything which all the ideas in the experience-con- 
tinuum assume to exist; it contains only some of the objects of 
the ideas in that continuum, namely, the objects of the true ideas. 
On the other hand, it is thought of as containing an indefinite 
number and variety of things which are not severally the objects 
of any ideas in the continuum, but collectively the object of the 
general idea of the real universe of experience. Such a general 
idea of reality at large is no more of a mystery or an impossibility 
than other general ideas, so admirably described by James in his 
chapter on "Conception." Any one who does not happen to 
have such a general idea of reality at large of course does not 
have it; but this is no reason why he should deny such a posses- 
sion to others, and is a very good reason why he is not competent 
to decide whether such ideas have any value. The real universe 
of experience, thus described, so far as it transcends the experience- 
continuum, nay, so far as it transcends theintra-experiential world 
in which there is an idea of what thus transcends, is still assumed 
— it is not experienced. The assumption of it, however, is one 
that is never falsified; on the contrary it is partially confirmed 
by the confirmation or the falsification of every specific idea. 
Its truth stands or falls with the truth of general ideas in general, 
none of which are ever in subsequent experience proved true 
in their whole extension or denotation. If any one accepts the 
truth of any general idea other than this general idea of the real 
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universe of experience and refuses to accept the truth of this 
general idea, that is his business. But if he denies to others, on 
logical grounds, the right to accept the truth of this general 
idea while granting the right to accept other general ideas, he 
should show justification for this apparent inconsistency. The 
acceptance of the truth of the idea of a real universe of experience, 
provided this acceptance be not accompanied with the reservation 
that every part of this real universe is in some experience, or is 
itself an experience, or that the whole of it is in one all-compre- 
hensive experience, — such an unreserved acceptance of this truth 
is realism. 

If time permitted, this would be a fitting place to take up the 
question of doubt, but our time is getting short. All that is 
possible now is to point out that doubt assumes the existence 
of such a real universe of experience as much as does the truth 
or falsity of a present idea. What makes an idea doubtful is 
not that there is any incompatibility in what is present in the 
experience in which doubt arises. In doubt there are what 
we call conflicting assumptions, but in fact the assumptions, 
so far as what is experienced in them goes, are not incompatible. 
The best proof that they are not is that they coexist intra- 
experientially. What constitutes the incompatibility is that 
the things assumed but not experienced should be assumed to 
exist together in the real universe of experience. Let me illustrate. 
When Solomon found himself confronted with two women each 
of whom claimed to be the mother of the same child, he was, or 
should have been, enough of a connoisseur of oriental woman- 
kind to know that the existence of rival claims was not a fact that 
in itself was necessarily fraught with any danger to the integrity 
of his experience; he must have already outlived several such 
experiences. Nor, let me add, was what presented the specific 
problem he so successfully grappled with, the fact that his royal 
peace was disturbed by brawling in his presence. If this were 
all, he could easily have ordered the racket-makers out of court. 
He probably would have done this had he not been interested 
in an event that he was not then experiencing and could not have 
reasonably expected to experience. The child before him had 
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presumably been born of one mother into the real universe. 
Except with reference to this previous event that had evidently 
not occurred in the Solomonic continuum of experience, the 
clamor the king heard would have been mere clatter. It was 
that one event in its incompatible relation to both the experienced 
claims, that made the claims incompatible. If there is incom- 
patibility in a situation, the whole situation is not experienced; 
the incompatiblity is in the unexperienced object of an idea, in 
its relation to the idea as making two or more different assump- 
tions. The assumptions, so far as what is actually experienced is 
concerned, are merely different — so far as what is not experienced 
but is meant is concerned, they are incompatible. 

So far, with the exception of the last case touched upon, we 
have been considering ideas that point futureward in such wise 
that their truth or falsity could be subsequently detected. But 
we have other ideas that point backward or forward in time or 
outward in space to dates or regions which we cannot reach. 
The truth or falsity of these ideas should be conceived in the 
same way in which the truth or falsity of directly verifiable or 
falsifiable ideas is conceived. These ideas are true, namely, if 
their objects are real, false if their objects are not real. Some 
of these ideas may be verified indirectly in a way which we cannot 
consider now. But whether verified or not, they are true if the 
real universe, which we assume when these ideas are experienced, 
contains the objects of these ideas in the place and at the date 
designated by the ideas. Otherwise the ideas are false. An 
idea that points to the past must be taken at its face value as to 
what it means, and where and when it assumes its object to have 
existed. The relation of truth or falsity in which this idea stands 
to its object spans the time interval that lies between the idea 
and the assumed past date of the object. For this reason 
nothing that can happen subsequently to the idea can affect 
this relation. A later event may indicate that the idea was false 
when it was assumed to be true, but it cannot make an idea to 
have been false if it was not already false when it was experienced, 
any more than what can happen to the grandson in our recent 
illustration can undo the fact that he resembled his defunct 
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grandfather. Among the changes that the future may have in 
store for that lad there may be changes that affect the points of 
resemblance, and he may therefore become unlike his ancestor. 
But however much he may diverge from his present similarity 
to the latter, the fact that he now resembles him will have become 
a past fact, immutable and irrevocable, if it be a present fact now. 
Among these changes may be the discovery of an old daguerro- 
type which may convince the father that he was mistaken in 
saying what he did. But even such a discovery will not retroact 
so as to remove the fringe of resemblance which attached to the 
son's features as they appeared to the father at the time of his 
saying what he said. These features, as they later appear, may 
be fringed with a relation of dissimilarity, the fringe of that date 
pointing to the same object to which the fringe of the earlier 
date pointed, but the latter fringe will have become a past 
fringe, irremovable from its place in the real universe, world 
without end. The past idea and the present idea are incom- 
patible with each other in that the same real object cannot have 
completed the two incomplete relational complexes, namely, the 
two ideas. Either the past idea will have been false, or the present 
idea will be true, when it is present. 

Now, when I said earlier in the evening, that James did not 
make full use of his doctrine of the fringe when he came to work 
out his logic, I did not mean to imply that he ever ignored the 
fringes that point in other directions than toward the future. 
The ideas of his psychology had been comets, sometimes with 
beards floating in front of them, and sometimes with tails stream- 
ing behind. These tails his comets never dropped. But when 
James defined truth as an affair of leading, he wove this definition 
out of the beards alone. The fault of this definition is not that 
it does not fit the facts to which it is meant to apply, nor even 
that it completely changes the meaning of the word truth, which 
has been current from time immemorial. Its fault is that it 
changes this meaning unnecessarily. Sometimes it is of course 
necessary to change the meaning of a word if it is to continue 
in scientific use and if what it had meant before was something 
of which science cannot take cognizance. Thus the mathe- 
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matician still speaks of chance, but he has redefined chance 
because the chance of vulgar currency, chance as an incalculable 
and mysterious agency that disturbs the order of nature, is 
something with which the science of calculation cannot deal. 
Now if truth, as correspondence between idea and real object 
in other than a pragmatistic sense, be something that logic cannot 
deal with, then by all means let us discard this definition, and 
redefine the term in such fashion that logic may still deal with 
truth. The reason why James did just this thing was that he 
saw no way out of it. It was not sheer arbitrariness that made 
him propound the definition of truth which has since been 
identified with pragmatism. His challenge to his opponents to 
produce some other than the pragmatic definition, to bring for- 
ward a definition that should make truth 'consist in something 
assignable and describable, and not remain a pure mystery, ' was 
not issued in the spirit of a controversialist who sought to take 
advantage of his foes. His promise: If Professor Pratt "can 
assign any determination of it whatever which I cannot suc- 
cessfully refer to some specification of what in this article I have 
called the empirical fundamentum, I will confess my stupidity 
cheerfully, and will agree never to publish a line upon this subject 
of truth again"' — this promise, while unnecessarily drastic, indi- 
cated his willingness to abide by the facts and let his definition 
go if the facts required the sacrifice. Now I have tried to show 
that there is a non-pragmatistic correspondence between ideas 
and realities, a correspondence sometimes experienced and some- 
times assumed, and that this correspondence can be assigned and 
described in terms which can be understood by any one whose 
thinking experience has such ideas as I have been dealing with, 
following upon James's treatment of these ideas. If there be 
such correspondence, then it is, to say the least, poor economy to 
insist that we change the meaning which 'truth' has always had, 
and leave the relation which this term has always meant, without 
a distinctive name for itself. This may be pragmatic, but 
it is not practical. It is like insisting that henceforth we shall 
call horses cows, and let the now anonymous cows look about for 

1 The Meaning of Truth, p. 168. 
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a suitable pseudonym. The analogy between the two insistences 
is the more apt because we already have a term which has been 
generally applied to what James wished to have us call by the 
name of truth. I mean the term useful. 

The proposed conservatism in terminology would not prejudice 
the efficiency of truth as an affair of leading. Truth is practical 
in that it serves to lead us forward ; but an idea of the past can 
lead us forward only if it be more than an idea of the past, just as 
the North Star can serve to guide the south-bound mariner only 
if there be other directions before him than that in which the 
North Star lies. Now of course an idea of the past may be 
something more than an idea of the past. My idea of Caesar 
may be an idea not only of what Caesar was or did, but also of 
the bearing of Caesar's character or actions upon what I am 
interested in doing. For instance, if I am engaged in the task 
of Latin prose composition, I may have an idea that Caesar 
wrote this passage of the Commentaries lying before me and that 
Caesar's Latin is a very good model for my efforts at Latinity. 
But surely the fact that this idea can and does lead to a satis- 
factory result, does not prove that Caesar wrote this passage, 
however much it may prove that I was right in making it my 
pattern. It might have served my purpose as well if it had been 
written by Cicero or by any one else who happened to command 
the style which my teacher exacts of me. James was justified 
in asking what any idea is good for ; but in doing so, he was asking 
whether the idea, if it did not refer to something he was interested 
in doing, could not be incorporated as an element in a larger 
and more comprehensive idea which should refer to a means of 
obtaining an end he desired. 

The value of a true idea does not differ essentially from the 
value of anything else. The value of anything is the fact that 
it satisfies our desires or advances our interests ; value is thus a 
certain specific relation between the valuable thing and our 
desires and interests. But this relation is different from the 
specific correspondence-relation, which is truth. There is as 
much difference between these two relations as there is between 
priority and similarity; the disparateness of the two, however, 
is not an incompatibility. 
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I have pointed out one reason which determined James to 
reject the notion that truth is something else than an affair of 
leading. But there was another motive that indisposed him 
toward the ordinary view of truth. If your idea of any future 
event is true now and if truth means the correspondence of this 
idea with that event in the manner above described, does not 
this commit you to the doctrine that the future is determined 
by the fact that the idea is true? This is too large a question 
to take up here; I will merely say that I agree with Thomas Reid 
in being unable to see any more reason why the truth of any 
idea I may have of the future should determine the future to 
the preclusion of the efficiency of such efforts as may intervene, 
than why the truth of any idea I now have of the past determines 
that past to the preclusion of the efficiency of the antecedents 
of the event thought about. But whatever may be the merits 
of this question. Professor James had convinced himself that to 
admit an idea to be true now when its object hes in the future 
is to admit that the future is cut and dried and all worked out. 
No wonder that such a view was repulsive to him, and especially 
to him. His aversion to what he so graphically called a block 
universe was a passion. "As far as the past facts go, indeed 
there is no difference. These facts are in, are bagged, are cap- 
tured; and the good that's in them is gained." But the future 
is a different matter. That is the region of deeds to be done, 
fights to be fought, and victories to be won. Undetermined 
events were there awaiting him and were inviting the cooperation 
of his efforts. No logic that ends in a block universe, offering 
rigid resistance to a man's every desire and hope and aspiration 
and resolve to do something that but for his doing it would not 
be done, can ever claim the full allegiance of any one who is 
more than a logical monomaniac. Professor James would have 
been the last of men to divide his allegiance between logic and 
life. For this we cannot but honor him. Any but the pragmatic 
logic was in his eyes the logic of the Lotus Eaters for youth and 
middle age, the logic of Tithonus for the old. James himself 
was a Tennysonian Ulysses. The thunder and the sunshine, 
the lights that twinkle from the rocks, the long day waning, the 
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slow moon climbing, the moaning deep with many voices — no man 
in our generation has felt more keenly the shock or the caress of 
every stimulus, but his invariable response was: "Come, my 
friends, 'tis not too late to seek a newer world; for my purpose 
holds to sail beyond the sunset, and the paths of all the western 
stars, until I die." Compare this spirit, confidently setting out 
westward with the drift of things, and resolutely rowing past 
the mere drift of things, with the plaintive melancholy of Ti- 
thonus, sitting with his wrinkled feet upon the glimmering 
thresholds of the East. The thoughts of Tithonus were of the 
past, of far-off Troy, remembered as the scene of sweet delirious 
dalliances. The future had for him but happy barrows of the 
happy dead. Ulysses, standing upon the shore of his kingdom 
and his isle and ready to embark upon his venturous quest, 
likewise had his thoughts of far-off Troy, which lay eastward 
behind his back, the Troy upon whose windy plains he had drunk 
delight of battle with his peers. But it was the untravelled 
West that called him, and to the call he answered in temper of 
heroic heart, strong in will to strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield. 
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